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PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S§ Armistice 
day speech was not an official pro- 
nouncement of American foreign policy, 
but it was the broadest declaration of his 
own objectives which has yet come from 
the White House. The distinction is im- 
portant, because the views of the Senate— 
which shares the treaty-making power— 
are clearly at variance with some of the 
major policies advocated by the President. 
In tone and in content, the address con- 
trasted sharply with that delivered in the 
same place a year ago when President 
Coolidge severely lectured Europe and de- 
nounced the Anglo-French accord. Mr. 
Hoover permitted few digressions from 
his central theme, “preparedness for 
peace.” He declared that “peace is not a 
static thing,” but as dynamic as the con- 
duct of war itself. The pledge to renounce 
war contained in the peace pact must be 
supplemented by machinery for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. To this 
end, he asserted, we need to strengthen 
our own provisions for it. Specifically, he 
said, we must strengthen our State De- 
partment, “the great arm of our govern- 
ment dedicated to the organization of 
peace.” Further, he said, we must “ex- 
tend our treaties with other countries pro- 
viding methods for reference of contro- 
versies to conference, to inquiry ... or 
to arbitration.” We must support the 
World Court “under proper reservations” 
in order to insure judicial determination 
of legal controversies and we must aid 
in defining the rules of conduct of na- 
tions through an authoritative system of 
international law. 

These steps involve no controversial is- 
sues. They are supported in the abstract 
by an overwhelming body of American 
public opinion. But before he can even 
initiate them, President Hoover will have 
to overcome the opposition of a vigilant 


minority of the Senate, which even now is 
opposed to American adherence to the 
World Court on the basis of the Root 
formula and is opposed to ratification of 
the Pan-American arbitration treaty pro- 
viding for pacific settlement of disputes 
on the American continent. These first 
steps will provide a test of the President’s 
ability to carry through his announced 
policy. 

Beyond perfecting machinery for solu- 
tion of incidental controversies, however, 
there remains the task of removing deeper 
causes of friction. Competition in arma- 
ments is one of these causes. In referring 
to the London Naval Conference, Presi- 
dent Hoover again emphasized the plea 
for reduction which he made at the begin- 
ning of negotiations with Great Britain. 
Hopes for a real reduction were given a 
serious set-back by the preliminary agree- 
ment with Great Britain, which seemed 
to require still further cruiser construc- 
tion by the United States. But Mr. Hoover 
now returns to his original plea and says 
that he is “in hopes that there will be a 
serious reduction in navies as a relief to 
the economic burdens of all peoples. .. . 
We will reduce our naval strength in pro- 
portion to any other. Having said that, 
it only remains for the others to say how 
low they will go. It cannot be too low 
for us.” 

The position of the United States in 
disputes calling for concerted action by 
the League of Nations was not clarified 
by President Hoover’s speech. This ques- 
tion is regarded by many as the crux of 
the difficult problem of freedom of the 
seas. Speaking at Oxford on November 
10, General Smuts, former Premier of 
South Africa, said that if the United 
States would take the next logical step 
to supplement the Kellogg pact, by acting 
with the League against an aggressor, the 
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whole problem would be eliminated. ‘The 
only kind of private war we need con- 
sider,” said General Smuts, “is that most 
flagrant one where the League has pro- 
nounced unanimously against an ag- 
gressor. ... Will the United States claim 
her commercial rights as a neutral in such 
a case, and insist on the right to supply 
an aggressor, nullifying the boycott and 
commercially and financially aiding the 
aggressor?” 


What Mr. Hoover has said is that this 
country has refused to follow the League 
system of employing force against nations 
which fail to settle their differences peace- 
fully. “We are confident that at least in 
the Western Hemisphere public opinion 
will suffice to check violence. This is the 
road we propose to travel.” 


While this statement may be gratifying 
to the bitter-enders in the Senate, it is 
bound to strike some friends of interna- 
tional cooperation as a bit unfair. The 
League Covenant, it is true, embodies the 
principle of sanctions. As yet, however, 
the League has not invoked this principle; 
instead it has relied upon the mobiliza- 
tion of public opinion as the most effective 
means of preventing war. And the United 
States has not as yet cooperated with the 
League Council in this conciliatory task. 
There is nothing in President Hoover’s 
speech to indicate what the attitude of the 
United States would be if it was con- 
fronted with a flagrant violation of the 
Kellogg pact, which resulted in a League 
economic boycott against the aggressor. 
His one contribution is a personal sugges- 
tion—which he states will not be pre- 
sented to the naval conference—that food 
ships should be free from any interference 
in time of war. 


The strongest argument advanced in 
favor of Mr. Hoover’s proposal is that it 
would remove one of the most impelling 
causes of increased naval armaments. 
President Hoover said: 


“The rapid growth of industrial civilization 
during the past century has created in many 
countries populations far in excess of their 
domestic food supply, and thus steadily weak- 
ened their natural defenses. As a consequence, 
production for overseas or imported supplies 
has been one of the most impelling causes of 
increasing naval armaments and military al- 
liances. .. . Thus, the fear of an interrup- 
tion in sea-borne food supplies has powerfully 
tended toward naval development in both im- 
porting and exporting nations. In all im- 
portant wars of recent years to cut off or to 
protect such supplies has formed a large ele- 
ment in the strategy of all combatants. . 
The world must sooner or later recognize this 
as one of the underlying causes of its armed 
situation.” 
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Mr. Hoover’s proposal would attempt 
to strengthen that distinction between 
free goods and contraband which broke 
down so disastrously during the last war. 
It is difficult to see, moreover, how it 
would be possible to prevent food nomin- 
ally destined for “women and children” 
from reaching actual combatants. The 
President’s proposal would work to the 
advantage of insular powers and to the 
disadvantage of such self-contained pow- 
ers as France. Finally it takes no account 
of the obligation of League members to 
impose an economic blockade against an 
aggressor. In his speech to the House 
of Commons on November 5, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald stated, “We have con- 
tracted obligations to the League and 
shall remain loyal to these obligations.”’ 


We Be Gh 


WILLIAM L. WEST 


We record with profound sorrow the 
death on November 5 of William L. West, 
Chairman since July 1927 of the St. Paul 
Branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Both the Branch and National 
Headquarters, where Mr. West frequently 
conferred on Association matters, have 
suffered a great loss. 


The Effect of the World War upon the Commerce 
and Industry of Japan, by Kakujiro Yamasaki 
and Gotaro Ogawa. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. 

A complete scientific treatise. 


The Philippine Islands, by W. Cameron Forbes. 
Two volumes. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 
A standard work on the Philippine Islands 

written by a former Governor General. 

A Short History of the World, by Delisle Burns. 
New York, Payson and Clark, 1928. 

A popular and rather philosophical summary 
of contemporary history. 

Public International Conferences, by Normal L. 
Hill. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1929. 

Practice and Procedure of International Confer- 
ences, by Frederick S. Dunn. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929. 

These two books are valuable contributions to 
the study of international machinery. 

Executive Agents in American Foreign Rela- 
tions, by Henry Merritt Wriston. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

A thorough historical study of the use by the 

President of diplomatic agents whose appoint- 

ment has not been approved by the Senate. 


International Aspects of Electrical Communica- 
tions in the Pacific Area, by Leslie B. Tribolet. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

This is perhaps the best book so far published 
on international rivalry over radio and cables. 
Survey of International Affairs, 1927, by Arnold 

J. Toynbee. London, Oxford University Press, 

1929. 

Another year of a standard survey published 
from time to time by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 
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